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GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 


HE Book of Glasgow Cathedral* is the outcome of a praiseworthy attempt to furnish 
an adequate history and a worthily illustrated account of the greatest fane of Scotland. 
In outward form it is a thick quarto volume, bound in buckram boards bearing a most 


eccentric design, while the text is beautifully printed, and well illustrated by photogravures, 
process blocks, and line reproductions. The editor has been fortunate in gathering round 
him a group of contributors whose acquaintance with that part of the subject assigned to 
each is matter of common local report. And Mr. George Eyre Todd is not content with the 
task of reconciling seven points of view, for with his own pen he contributes largely, if not 
to the subject, at least to its introduction. A book on a single topic with eight authors 
might be supposed to be confusing ; but the choice is necessarily between the advantages of 
specialism on the one hand, and the unity and consistency of the work of one man on the 
other; and in this case, the cathedral being a many-sided subject, the arrangement quite 
justifies itself. The criticism to which the work is much more open is that ‘The Cathedral 
Church,” as one chapter of sixteen, occupying a tenth part of the whole, does not assume its 
proper proportions. A ‘ Book of the Cathedral’? which gives the Cathedral Church (that is, 
the whole remaining building) this inconspicuous place amid a mass of literature relating to 
such widely sundered subjects as “ The Beginnings of Glasgow,” “ St. Kentigern,” “ The 
Dark Ages,” “The Cathedral Chapter,’ “The Cathedral and the Municipality,” ‘“ The 
(modern) Monuments and Inscriptions,” &c., can scarcely be said to fulfil its purpose 
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perfectly ; while it also fails to give due weight to the medieval building as a veritable 
document in itself, and sutticient attention to its interpretation. Not that the matters 
referred to are wholly irrelevant; the book might, however, have been a better one were it 
more rigidly tied down to the consideration of the actual Cathedral. A sketch of the develop- 
ment of Gothie architecture and a study of related buildings would have been equally relevant 
to the purpose of the book, and might even have been more highly instructive ; but only a 
moment’s reflection is necessary to show that this would be an error of taste and judgment, 
and in another direction a mistake of the kind has been made. From a literary point of 
view, it may be that Mr. Todd’s chapters will appear to best advantage of the series. In 
tracing the origin of Glasgow he attempts, in the spirit of modern criticism, to establish the 
continuity ot religious worship on the site, to heal the breach between the Celtic Pagan and 
the Ceitic Christian civilisations ; and in this connection he proposes to relate the Baal cult 
of Craigmaddie Moor with the Christian rites of the Molendinar. All this would be exceed- 
ingly useful had the subject been the history of Glasgow, or the Pagan or early Christian 
civilisation of Scotland: but as the book claims to be ‘‘a history and description of Glasgow 
Cathedral,” which is a monument of Gothic architecture and of the Roman religious domina- 
tion, the intrusion to so great an extent of prehistoric matter is unfortunate. Some twenty 
pages are thus given up to the legends of St. Kentigern, whose death is separated from the 
earliest visible stone of the Cathedral by a period much longer than that which removes us from 


its completion. What is known of the Keledei or Culdee churches is detailed in the chapter 
on * The Dark Ages,” while, under the title of ‘‘ The Catholic Bishopric,” the history of the 
see under Roman organisation is written by the present representative in Glasgow of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. In the chapter on ‘The Cathedral and the Municipality,” My. 
James Paton, writing in a vigorous and interesting way, contrives to convey much valuable 


information, his contribution being tantamount to the modern history of the Cathedral from 
the Reformation. Passing over the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Bishops, Archbishops, and Ministers ” 


and the chapter on ‘The Ancient Chapter of the Cathedral,” we arrive tardily, more than 
half way through the book, at the part which treats of the material fabric. 

Mr. John Honeyman, to whose hands ‘* The Cathedral Church” has been entrusted, 
sets out by a statement that his aim is to steer a middle course between such fidelity to detail 
as is likely to satisfy an expert, and such redundancy of illustration or technicalities as might 
repel the general reader. Under these limitations Mr. Honeyman has been remarkably 
successful; no more lucid des riptive sketch of the structure could be desired. He Says that 
while the Cathedral, “shorn of its old western adjuncts, has an exceedingly tame and 
diminutive effect’ (referring doubtless to the view from the one entrance to the precinct), 
“the interior of the building is probably more grand and impressive than any other of the 
same size.”” Speaking again of the exterior on page 240, he says, ‘“ It may, indeed, be called 
severe, but not tame,” and this is certainly a more precise estimate of its effect from any 
point of view other than that with which most visitors rest content. Picturesque to quaint- 
ness in outline, simple in grouping, rigid in articulation, and cautious in construction (for 
neither nave nor choir was vaulted), it embodies much of the national character with which, 
at a later day, its owners and occupants found themselves out of touch. It is to be regretted 


that no illustration conveys a faithful impression of the view from the eastern end, which is 
by far the grandest aspect of it, and, while far inferior, recalls some of the elements which go 
to make up the magnificence of the western view of the pile which commands the Wear. The 
claim for the interior, gaunt and austere though it be, is a bold one, and is one of those state- 
ments which would be difticult to make good. But when it is remembered that the upper 
church is in actual dimension much smaller than Beverley Minster (which also looks larger 
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than it is), or Santo Spirito in Florence, its internal effect can only be described as imposing. 
Like these churches, too, it seems to tell of one designer, or at least a single definite scheme ; 





Fig. 2.—s0UTH DOORWAY OF LOWER CHURCH (ROB ROY DOORWAY.) 


for although the interior bears testimony to three distinct periods, their harmony is as a 
chord struck by one player. In place of the multitudinous fancies, the intricate and highly 
organised system to which most Gothic churches speak, there is rather here the “ intimate 
impress ’’ of a human soul, to borrow an expression which Pater applies to a church of 
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Brunelleschi. Compared with Salisbury, Beverley, or other English churches of the period, 
there is a northern rudeness and force which strike one most of all in the nave, most 
admirably rendered by the beautiful photogravure of which the accompanying block (fig. 4) is 
a reproduction in process. Mr. Honeyman points out that the pillars of the nave, being regu- 
lated by the Transitional bases, are more‘closely spaced than otherwise they would have been ; 
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NAVE (PLANNED BY JOCELIN), FROM ORGAN GALLERY, 


and to this some of the effect of size and massiveness may be traced. The prototype of the 
Transitional nave planned for Glasgow he finds in Jedburgh Abbey, but the final execution of it 
was reserved till the end of the thirteenth century. Thus, as in the nave of Winchester, the ideas 
of two periods unite to produce the result. It is with the nave that the distinctively Scottish 
part of the work begins, the eastern arm being of Early English character. This, however, 
was no reason why an equally good photograph of the choir might not have been procured, to 
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give some idea of the beauty which belongs to it, in spite of a narrowness out of all proportion 
to its width of bay, and of the too ‘“liny ”’ character of its mouldings. The photographic 
process blocks which profess to show it (on pages 259 and 260) are the worst in the book, and 
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Fig. 4.—THE NAVE, LOOKING FAST. 
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one of them shows signs of being worked upon, a most hopeless thing to attempt in dealing 
with architectural detail. One of the most perfect parts of the Cathedral, the eastern aisle of 
the choir, is also altogether without adequate illustration. It is a common error to compare 
this simple ambulatory aisle and chapels, roofed at the level of the side aisles of the choir, 
with the glorious chapel of t] e altars at Durham or the corresponding aisle at Fountains 
Abbey ; for, as Mr. Honeyman points out, it presents a closer analogy to the Anglo-Norman or 
Continental half-round ambulatory behind the high altar with its radiating chapels. lt is an 
interesting example of a square cheret, if the contradiction in terms be permitted. Like the 
solid rood-screen of a later date, it is a mark of the partial reversion to Celtic principles of 
church planning, and both doubtless point to a measure of Celtic influence surviving in ritual. 
The rood-sereen, which appears in fig. 4, and which Mr. McGregor Chalmers has shown 
to be of Archbishop Blacader’s time (circa 1495), is a remarkably refined work, and we do 
not feel that Mr. Herbert Railton’s sketch is in the least degree worthy of it. A word of 
bestowed on the excellent measured work of Mr. G. $. Hill, consist- 


praise should, however, 
ing of a plan of the crypt and details of its south porch, the design of which (fig. 2) bears a 
hat of the side doors in the west front of Lincoln Cathedral. The 


close resemblance to 
other geometric drawings embrace a plan of the church and details of an internal bay of the 


choir ; but the inclusion of elevations of the whole Cathedral and sections to a good scale 


would have added consicde rably LO thi valu of Liv book in the eves of an architect, and need 
not have detracted from such popular interest as belongs to it. 

Mr. Honeyman, in his opening remarks, says further that he will confine attention 
“almost exclusively to matters of fact... . avoiding as far as possible doubtful disputations 
and immaterial speculations.” But none the less he takes a clear side in a controversy which 
has puzzled and divided the architects in Glasgow who care for these things. He goes so far 
as to say that “there can be no doubt that the whole vaulting of the lower church formed 
part of the architect's original designs, but whether actually executed before or after the 
completion of the choir it is impossible now to determine.” As both sides in the controversy 
believe it is possible to determine the point, Mr. Honeyman is alone in this view of the case ; 
while the matter on which he has no doubt is just the crux of the question. Differing from 
Mr. Honeyman, the present writer inclines to believe in the reasonableness of the theory of 
Mr. T. L. Watson as now stated, and does not think that the causes for the speedy 
roofing of the erypt suggested by Mr. Honeyman on page 251 are suflicient to justify 
the view that the central aisle was vaulted over and used while the rest of the church was in 
progress ; in the face of the facts that this middl compartment illustrates the progress of 
Karly English vault construction, that it employs ribs of more advanced section than those 
in the aisles of crypt or choir, and that the springers towards the central aisle have been 
altered. A theory, too, which fits in with an excellent constructional reason—an open well- 
hole for raising material—is to be preferred to one which would subject the vault itself and 
“the services of the church” to a measure of hazard. Might not the side-aisles, first the 
lower, then the upper, have been used for these daily services without necessitating the vault- 
ing of the central space until the church was covered in? It is not quite correct, by the way, 
to say that “the plan is perfectly symmetrical’’; the alternately large and small pillars of 
the aisle render irregular the vaulting squares adjoining, whether of one or three bays each. 
One feels that in a work of this importance, it might have been worth while to expound this 
exciting and engrossing question of the vaulting at greater length. 

Like other recent writers on the subject, Mr. Honeyman contends that the crypt should 
be known as the “ lower church,” and this title is used throughout the book; but a good deal 
A erypt of about 1130 existed previously, and the lower 


can be said for the more popular term. 
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building of Jocelin continued to serve the purpose of the crypt—* the confessio,” the sepulture 
of the saint (fig. 6). Although the subsequent lengthening of the church on a sloping site makes 
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Fig. 5.--poor OF CHAPTER-HOUSE, FROM LOWER CHURCH, 
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it lose one attribute of a crypt, it retains the others. If the mid compartment was designed 
by its architect as a church, it must be one of the most ill adapted in the world—‘“ a very 





Fig. 6.—TOMB OF ST, KENTIGERN, AS IT NOW APPFARS IN THE CATHEDRAL LOWER CHURCH, 


singular place of worship,’’ as Sir Walter Scott has it. Whatever name it may bear in ancient 
documents, we ought to decline to give up “ the finest crypt in Europe ”’ for an illogical and 
wellnigh impossible church. 
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Although most of them have been printed before in the Transactions of certain societies, 
the contributions of Archbishop Eyre must not be altogether overlooked. They are among 
the more valuable papers, continuing, as they do, the archeological and architectural part of 
the work; and they treat of the Western Towers (I’ig. 1), now unhappily removed, the ‘ Hall 
of the Vicars-Choral,” and the Ancient Altars. The Archbishop algo contributes an account 
of “The Episcopal Seals,” which is well illustrated. The Rev. J. S. Gordon writes on ‘ The 
Prebends and Prebendal Manses,” Mr. A. H. Millar on the long-vanished “ Bishop’s Castle,” 
and the present minister, the Rev. Dr. Pearson McAdam Muir, on the ‘‘ Monuments and 
Inscriptions.” There is, besides, an article by Mr. Stephen Adam on “ The Stained Glass 
Windows,” in which the author evinces much catholicity of taste and temperance of criticism. 
Among what has been condemned root and branch by less practical or competent judges he 
directs attention to much that is good and worthy of study. At the same time he is ready to 
admit that the presence of the deeply-coloured stained glass windows in the crypt is “a serious 
mistake, from every point of view,” and thus adds another voice to those which have clamoured 
for their remoyal. 

The Book of Glasgow Cathedral, while it may not in every respect fulfil an architect’s 
ideal, deserves the attention of students of architecture, as well as those interested in local 
history. As far as this building is concerned, nothing better has yet been done, nor perhaps 
need be. Its one defect is that it has attempted at one and the same time to be a popular 
book and an archologic repository. It is safe to say that no book of the Cathedral will 
ever be a popular one, unless it should condescend to take the form of a guide for visitors. 
There may yet be room for a book of this kind, written by a genuine student of the building, 
likely to be more honoured—at least, in the reading of it—than the massive quarto before us. 
And, on the other hand, there is the possibility of a more adequately illustrated record of the 
edifice, after the fashion of such a work as Mr. C. C. Hodges’ Hevrham Abbey. Not that there 
is any crying necessity for it, as in the case of buildings rapidly falling into decay. Careful 
surveys, photographic and geometric, of Melrose and Elgin would serve a more useful 
purpose. The Cathedral itself, while it remains intact, is, after all, its best record, its best 
history. That it may be read in its full historic significance rests with the preparedness 
of the mind that approaches it, rather than with any help it may get from “a description ” 
ready to hand. It demands the study of buildings related in time and purpose, of the 
development of the craft and tradition of medizval architecture, of the structural processes, 
the ecclesiastic objects of a bygone generation. So prepared, one doés not seek to reproduce, 
to reoccupy, correctly and literally, recognising that the life that moulded it, the life that 
made use of it, is for ever departed, and has abandoned the shell to us. We have already 
made, and may yet make, too much of this empty husk. The civilisation which shaped this 
mass-house and reliquary shrine is far removed from ours, and the sooner that Scottish 
Eeclesiological and Church Societies realise this, the better for our church architecture 
in particular and for our modern architecture generally. There is no sign of ‘ archaicism,”’ 
of looking backward, about Glasgow Cathedral itself; there was nothing reactionary about 
the view of its promoters. This seems the first lesson of Glasgow and the other churches 
of the middle world; for living architecture “ serves the present age’ and reaches after the 
unattainable. Glasgow Cathedral is now “a national monument,” but it is, in a sense more 
broad and deep, one of the many monuments of thirteenth-century European civilisation 
which shame the incompleteness of modern culture, not yet able to surpass it on the plane 


of beautiful building suited to present purposes. 
Witiiam J. ANDERSON. 
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CHRONICLE. 


University of California. 


The Antwerp Jury have made their preliminary 


selection in the International Competition for 
the proposed University of ifornia. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, who represented Great Britain on 
the Jury, is reported in daily paper to have 
stated that of the eleven selected plans not one 
was by a British architect, but that they all 
belonged to the French chool. 


Architectural Copyright. 

Monsieur Georges Harmand fo 
matter of interest t) following text 
of a resolution passed at the Twentieth Literary 
and Artistic Copyright Congress, held last month 
at Turin, by the Assoc Internationale Litté- 
raire et Art stique, after a report re 1d by him on 
the question of Architectural Copyright : * 


Wa ds, as a 


to membe 
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nationale a, dans div ( t l Madrid 1887, 
Neuchatel 1891, Milan 1892, Barcel L803, A rs 1894 
Berne 1806, et Monaco 1897, jue ruvres 
WArchitectu solent prot ( me le ceuvre cle 
peinture, de seulptur t ce t ts du dessin ; 
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tous les droits de propriété artistique reconnus 


sent de 


aux ceuvres de peinture, de sculpture et des autres arts en 


vertu des législations et des conventions internationales ; 

Et souhaite que cette protection soit complétement 
réalisée dans la prochaine révision de la Convention de 
Berne. 

Il est convenu que le Congrés entend que la protection 
de la loi soit acecordée aux ccuvres d’Architecture quel que 
soit auteur, et que le mot * Architecture” doit se prendre 
dans sa plus large acception. 


TT ’ TOV y YU 
REVIEWS. LXXVIIL. 
(207) 
NORTHERN ART WORKERS’ GUILD. 
Cataloque of Works exhibited by Members of the Northern 
{rt Workers’ Guild, City Art Gallery, Manchester, with 
Sm. 40. Manchester 1898. 


s on the Crafts. 
| inters, Manchester. 


C) ton & Knowles, P) 

This Guild, an association of the artists and 
craftsmen working in the Manchester district, was 
inaugurated in 1896 by Mr. Walter Crane, its aim 
being to bring all the arts and crafts into their 
real and close relationship and to maintain the 
gospel of their essential unity. The exhibition, of 
which the work under consideration is the cata- 
logue, is the first held by the Guild, and lasts from 
September 26 to October 22. 

The twelve chapters on the various crafts raise 
the catalogue from the class of biblia abiblia into 
a work of permanent value in artistic literature. 
Nearly all the writers are artists and craftsmen of 
high standing, and are represented in the exhibi- 
tion by specimens of their work. 

Mr. Walter Crane holds the place of honour 
with some ‘* Notes on Needlework in the Present 
Century,” and sounds an optimistic note as to the 
condition of decorative needlework at the present 
time. Mr. Lewis F. Day, in “ Cotton Printing,”’ 
pleads for a sensible adaptation of new scientific 
processes to modern artistic needs. Mr. Henry 
Cadness describes “The Craft of the Weaver.” 
Mr. H. C. D. Chorlton deplores the lack of taste 
in modern cheap and so called artistic printing, 
and holds out hope for better things. A strong 
protest against “ uncut edges’’ is welcome. Mr. 
Richard Glazier [A.|, the Head Master of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Art, contributes 

thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Influence of Material 


upon Design.’’ Other papers are on “ Modern 
Pottery,’ in which the Master of the Guild, 
Mr. Wm. Burton, condemns the machine-made 


imitation of shapes that can only be legiti- 
mately obtained by “ throwing ”’; “ Architecture,”’ 
“Tinamels’’; ‘ Concerning Painters’ Processes ”’ ; 
“The Relation between the Pictorial and Decora- 
tive Arts”; “From Nature to Design,” by Mr. 
Edgar Wood; and a most humorous introduction 
to **The Practice of Repoussé Work” by Mr. 
James Smithies. 
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The book has been designed, arranged, and 
printed by Mr. Chorlton, who thereby illustrates 
some of the principles laid down in his article. 


(208) 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Church of Lincoln. <A History and 
Description of its Fabric and a List of the Bishops. 
By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 80. Lond. 1898. Price 1s. 6d. 
[Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 

“This series of monographs,”’ says the preface, 

“has been planned to supply visitors to the great 


and Venables have told us all they knew, there 
remains very little more to be said; and a work 
like this must of necessity be a more or less 
conscious reflection of their minds, or in a great 
measure be made up of acknowledged extracts 
from their works, as is here the case. 

The book is conveniently divided into three 
sections: viz. “the History,” “the Exterior,” and 
‘“‘ the Interior.” The first of these parts is perhaps 
the most interesting reading. A melancholy 
picture is drawn of the Cathedral during the 
Reformation and under the Commonwealth— 
melancholy because it gives us a glimpse of what 
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English cathedrals with accurate and well illus 
trated guide-books at popular prices.” A modest 
enough aim, and one that may be said to have 
been successfully met by this, the latest of the 
series; for when placed in the hands of the 
average tourist it should enable him to see some- 
thing more than the dry bones of architecture, and 
to look upon Lincoln Cathedral as an expression 
of a part of our national iife that is dead and gone. 

Criticism, however, on a work of this kind, is 
difficult, because there is really very little to criti- 
cise; but the author may be congratulated on the 
way in which he has marshalled his extracts and 
paraphrases from other works, and formed them 
into a readable and useful text-book. When such 
men as Seott, Freeman, Parker, Viollet-le-Duc, 

















the interior might have been to-day had it 
not been for misguided zeal and civil strife. 
During the Commonwealth we are told that the 
fabric narrowly escaped destruction, “ certain 
godly ones gaping after its stone, timber, and 
lead’’; and it was only saved from threatened 
destruction by the then mayor of the city, ‘‘ who 
represented to Cromwell that if the Minster were 
down, Lincoln would be one of the worst towns 
in the county,’’ a remark that even now has its 
sting. The interesting discovery made beneath 
the floor of the Angel Choir, in 1886, of the 
foundations of St. Hugh’s apsidal east end, is 
noticed, and an outline of the foundations is shown 
on the general plan; but it is difficult to believe 
that the apse ever existed in this form, though it 
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is giv n on no less an authority than that of the 
late Precentor Venables. To the architectural 
eye it looks impossible to have ever made a satis- 
factory feature of it either outside or in, and as we 
are told that “only the rade conerete foundations 


were found,” it is easy to believe that the true 
form of the upper walls is yet an unsolved 
mystery. The Dean and Chapter have here set 


an example that might be usefully followed: they 
have caused the outline of this apse to be chiselled 
in the stone pavement above—an act which can- 
not fail to add to the interest of the thoughtful 
visitor. 


Coming to the exterior we are told that the 
best view “from a closer prospect is from the 
north-east corner.’ This is perfectly true, and 


hence we are disappointed not to find an illustra 
tion from this point, especially as one has never 
yet been published, owing to the fact that the 
ground on this side has only comparatively lately 
been cleared of the squalid buildings that stood 
there. But apparently it is « reproduce 
stock photographs than to go 
having one specially made. 

The book concludes with 


wer to 


the trouble of 


chronological list of 
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the bishops and a plan of the building; the latter 
carelessly and inaccurately drawn, evidently by 
an amateur draughtsman. No vaulting ribs are 
shown—a fatal omission in a plan of a Gothic 
building. See, for instance, how meaningless the 
central pillar of the Chapter House looks without 
its burden of radiating ribs, and what interest 
would have been added had the eccentric vaulting 
of St. Hugh’s choir been shown. Again, the 
piers of the same choir are drawn so confusedly 
with the choir-screens that it is impossible even to 
guess at the number of bays; and the south end 
of the Galilee porch is shown closed by a thick 
wall, while, by referring to the illustration on 
page 58, it may be seen to be quite open down to 
the ground. There is no excuse for these and 
other mistakes, for several accurate plans have 
been already published. 

The illustrations are numerous but mediocre, 
the majority being photographic reproductions, 
which are good of their kind; that of the Angel 
Choir, reproduced on the preceding page, is per- 
haps the best, the beautiful detail of the triforium 
being very clearly shown. 

W. G. WATKINS. 
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